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rather than participants in the evolution. Those
of us who had not lost heart and who had kept in
touch with progress by study and observation took
up our tasks with avidity, while those who had been
discouraged and content to drift, thinking that we
should never have anything better than the Pensa-
colas and Juniatas, found themselves timid about re-
sponsibilities requiring technical knowledge in place
of old-fashioned gunnery and seamanship.

I now had sufficient rank to become a bureau
chief, and was made chief of the bureau of equip-
ment on July 20, 1889, succeeding my life-long friend
the later Rear-Admiral W. S. Schley, at a time when
we were busy with the equipment of the ships of
our new navy, which was now entering upon a for-
ward stage with our first battle-ships being planned.
There was nothing showy about the four years' ser-
vice that followed. The detail was not exacting, but
vitally engrossing and important. In common with
every other ambitious officer of the navy, I was feel-
ing the pulse of the new spirit and problems. If,
professionally, we had to smile a little when our pub-
lic exulted over the sending of the White Squadron
abroad in order to show our new navy to Europe,
we knew that this squadron was only a pioneer of
something better to come. For these small unar-
mored cruisers were not built to fight with armored
ships.

However, we needed cruisers in order to have a